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Is discussion of what constitutes the history of a literature neces- 
sary these days ? One's first impulse is to respond with a decided 
negative. We have preoccupied ourselves more or less consciously 
with literary history since the eighteenth century. Is there need, at 
this date, to ask what the subject should involve? One would 
think not. Yet the files of educational periodicals and the discus- 
sions at pedagogical meetings and scholarly gatherings afford ample 
ground for the inference that the mind of the average teacher is 
far from clear on the subject. And those teachers who do seem 
to have clear ideas, sometimes very positive ideas, often go quite 
astray in their premises. This seems to be especially true of critics 
of the value of the subject for the student. They are ready with a 
mass of criticism which is largely beside the point, since the kind of 
thing which they criticize is not properly literary history at all, nor 
desirable as a substitute for it. That their objections are, in any 
degree, valid is owing to a mistaken conception of the nature of 
literary history. 

II 

Reversing the order suggested in my title, let us consider first 
what the history of English literature is not. 

1 . It is not a survey, in chronological order, of the lives of noted 
English authors, as many ardent critics seem to hold — justified, it 
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may be, by the fact that a considerable number of teachers of the 
subject so handle their courses. Its primary concern is not with the 
dates of births and deaths and of publications. That instructor 
of whom one writer complains who spent two of his three periods 
for the poetry of Shelley on the facts of Shelley's life was not 
teaching the poetry of Shelley, nor was he contributing very much to 
the student's knowledge of the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. Are lectures on the lives of authors still widely given in 
our leading educational institutions as a substitute for lectures on 
the content of their significant works ? It would seem so, to judge 
from articles and discussions pointing out the futility for the average 
student of memorizing barren external facts connected with writers 
of books. Such memorizing has its cultural value; but courses 
giving central prominence to biographical facts are courses in biog- 
raphy, not in the history of literature. 

2. It is not a course in memorizing lists of writings of major 
authors. This too may have a certain cultural value and may 
deserve place in higher or special study; but lists of writings are 
no more the primary concern of the history of literature than are 
the facts of authors' biographies. Those who point out the inade- 
quacy of such memorizing as a means of contributing to the stu- 
dent's understanding of, or love for, literature have fair grounds 
for their position. The teacher who makes the enumeration of 
Swift's writings, or of Charles Lamb's, the outstanding feature of 
the time he spends on these authors is not giving his time to literary 
history but rather to cataloguing or to bibliography. 

3. It is not study of "homes and haunts" of authors, nor of 
anecdotes about them, nor of printed criticism of their writings. 
Scenes, landscape-lore, topographical considerations, comment, bits 
of gossip about authors, passages of criticism concerning them, 
arrived at secondhand — all these may have subsidiary interest, 
but they are not the subject itself. There are many who seem to 
look upon literature as a sort of glorified gossip about authors and 
their works. But no mere enumerations, or memorizing of external 
facts of any kind, constitute the "history" of a literature, nor should 
they be allowed to take the place of such a history. 
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The biographical, bibliographical, and other matters men- 
tioned may have a subsidiary interest; but when they are given 
primary interest it is at the expense of the subject itself. Those 
who look upon literary history as a maze of facts and dates are 
dealing with the husks of literature, not with literature itself. 
They are lingering on the outside of their subject, not entering 

into it. 

Ill 

What, then, is the history of literature, now that we have had 
something to say as to what it is not ? The history of a literature 
is primarily the history of the content of that literature, its subject- 
matter. The real literary historian has to do with the intellectual 
fiber of literature. He deals with books and their implicit phi- 
losophy as a product of the human mind. He gets beyond the 
details of external facts and presents a history of ideas and feelings. 
He is concerned also with the forms assumed by it and the modes 
governing it in varying periods. To accumulate a minute lore of 
small facts and allusions, or to consider problems of authorship, 
or to be able to "place" a vast number of minor writers and to 
narrate lists of works — how can these be a proper substitute for 
the experience of following, in its dominant ideas and genetic con- 
nection, the literature of a great nation? Biographical or biblio- 
graphical or anecdotal lore cannot take the place of first-hand 
acquaintance with those profound currents of feeling, those govern- 
ing ideas that, as recorded in books, from generation to generation 
have guided the destinies of men. Literature deals with thought 
and feeling, and literary history deals with the history of this 
thought and this feeling and of the forms in which they have found 
expression. The literary historian operates with ideas and points 
of view, not solely with externals. The history of literature ought 
to be a conscious branch of the history of culture; and so far as 
possible it ought to be handled with the whole range of a people's 
ideas and ideals as its background. The subject often profoundly 
awakens the student who enters into it in the right spirit; and it 
is one which may very materially strengthen his intellectual 
grip- 
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Adequate study of literature always involves the study of 
literary history. The mere enjoyment of literature belongs to any 
reader; it is available for all. But genuine study of literature 
implies an examination of it from the beginning, of its origins, 
and of the influences which have molded it. In something of the 
temper of the scientist one surveys it impartially, watches it, and 
records what it is like, what happens to it. The serious student 
tries above all to establish what is true. He is interested in the 
ugly as well as the attractive. In the end this procedure always 
makes the enjoyment of literature the stronger. The more you 
know of anything in all its phases the more interesting it becomes. 
Those who study literature find in the long run keener pleasure in it 
than those who read only to be entertained. The "epicure of 
culture," to borrow the phrase of a French critic, selects only what 
suits his taste. He is without sense of responsibility in his reading 
and cares only for aesthetic appreciation. He reads only for 
pleasure and only the things that please him. He is indifferent 
to variety and without a sense of relationship. But literature 
is not really the matter of a few outstanding names but of the 
whole activity. Its history demands, not the selection of a few 
authors, however representative, but attention to relation and 
proportion. The background for masterpieces need not claim more 
attention than do the masterpieces, but it should not be left out of 
account. In history proper the older historian reviewed heroic 
men in succession and recorded their deeds. But modern historical 
study has freed itself from the yoke of presenting only special names 
and events. It seeks to picture the average man and the general 
activity as well as the personality and the career of the hero. So 
modern literary history no longer presents only special authors in 
procession or contents itself with examining the product of indi- 
vidual minds. It is interested in the general mind as well. It 
registers the level of the common book, and by so doing makes 
clearer the altitude attained by the masterpiece. 

In summary, then, the literary historian is not a biographer, nor 
a cataloguer, nor a retailer of anecdotes, nor are his duties purely 
descriptive, nor again is it his business to impart entertaining 
miscellaneous information. It is for him to show that literature 
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embodies the history of the human mind; that it is the direct and 
necessary expression of national life ; that its unity is not that of a 
library but of a living body; and that one will fail to understand 
well any part of it unless one understands the relation of that part 
to the rest. 

IV 

Does a course in the history of English literature belong in 
secondary schools? After reading diverse testimonies on the 
subject one is inclined to say, Only when it is in the hands of the 
right teacher and for selected pupils. Sound and wide cultural 
equipment and catholic sympathies are needed on the part of the 
teacher who is to "float" it. It is easier to interest a class, says 
Professor Irving Babbitt, in Rostand than in Racine; the latter 
requires the stronger man. So teachers who hold their classes 
spellbound with Stevenson or Kipling may do little with a panorama 
or "survey" course. Similarly there are differences in pupils. 
Classes in general history are common in high schools and, it is 
presumed, succeed; but the history of human events is more tan- 
gible and more easily followed than the history of human ideas, 
feelings, and tastes, as recorded in literary monuments. Some 
"survey" courses, to adopt the designation of the average course 
in literary history, succeed signally. There is evidence enough of 
this. One can point to many secondary-school teachers who have 
interested their pupils intensely in chronological survey work and 
have made it very valuable — the good result upon their pupils can- 
not be missed. But other teachers and their pupils are restive 
and skeptical. 

Does such a course succeed in colleges and universities ? Here 
again testimony varies. The rigorous course in the subject, with 
insistence upon minutiae and exact details, belongs properly in 
the graduate school. It is pretty widely customary to offer the 
course, subject to various adjustments, to beginning college stu- 
dents of literature; but its givers often feel uncertainty, and the un- 
certain teacher usually produces an uncertain class. Judging from 
the material at hand, it looks as though the historical introductory 
course is successful and popular in women's colleges and girls' 
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schools and rather unpopular and unsuccessful in men's institutions. 
But, on the other hand, more attention is paid to careful pedagogy 
of the subject and the work is usually more attractively planned in 
women's institutions. In coeducational institutions the subject 
claims, like the study of languages (of history, too, sometimes), a 
preponderance of women students among its followers. In general, 
the feminine undergraduate in this subject, as in so many others, 
when comparative records are available appears to be the more 
serious student. 

This much is certain, I think. Those for whom English litera- 
ture is a special subject, who "major" in it, can ill afford to miss 
an adequate historical survey course. The dilettantes, those 
who crave to be entertained, who set up the idol of play, and to 
whom the sweep of view, the shifting currents of thought, the 
generalization, and the scrutiny of a variety of phenomena are 
unattractive, may well be let off from taking it. But it is basic 
where there is to be scholarly knowledge, catholic taste, and valid 
criticism. Where you come upon the student who has not had such 
a course you are pretty sure to come upon one who has no sound 
larger ideas about literature, who is sure that the contemporary 
represents the last word in literary art, who has read little that 
is of lasting importance, and who is confirmed in a haphazard 
egoism about books. Even for those who profess to care only 
about "living literature" the past is a good approach to their 
favorite reading. To be grounded in the literature of the past, to 
have acquired a panoramic view of the past, brings the most 
sophisticated attitude of mind with which to approach the 
present. Granted a foundation knowledge of older books and, 
for the great body of students, contemporary literature may safely 
be left to take care of itself. Why make work for them, in their 
class periods, of that which should be their play outside ? Stu- 
dents who care to read are bound to read something out of hours, 
or when they have left their school work behind; and the literature 
which is immediately contemporary is that which they may be 
counted upon to seek. 



